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The Constitution of Unesco places an obligation on each Member State to 
report periodically ‘on its laws, regulations and statistics relating to educa- 
tional, scientific and cultural life and institutions, and its activity in the 
realms of education, science and culture’. The report should also show 
‘the action taken on the recommendations and conventions adopted by the 
General Conference or by intergovernmental conferences convened in 
pursuance of resolutions adopted by the General Conference’. Combined 
with the reports of the Executive Board and of the Director-General, the 
reports of the Member States give an over-all view of the execution of 
Unesco’s programme over a given period. 

In preparation for the tenth session of the General Conference, which 
is taking place this month in Paris, the Member States were invited to send 
me their reports for the years 1956-57 by 31 March at the latest. By this 
date, which was fixed by the Executive Board, only six reports had 
reached the Secretariat. The greater number of those that were sent later 
arrived in April, May or June. In all fifty or so reports have been analysed 
by the Secretariat. 

At the time of the previous session, at New Delhi in 1956, the General 
Conference decided, on the recommendation of the Reports Committee, the 
form in which the documents should be presented and at the same time 
the type of information that the Conference wanted. It emphasized parti- 
cularly the importance that was attached to the main characteristics of the 
collaboration between each State and the Organization and the measures 
taken to establish, develop or assist a National Commission for Unesco or 
other national co-ordinating bodies in the fields of education, science and 
culture. Not less valuable is information on the principal activities of this 
Commission and these bodies. It is equally useful for the Organization to 
know the measures taken in the various countries to give effect to the 
resolutions of the General Conference which are addressed to the Member 
States or which were the subject of work plans specially designed for the 
Member States. In what manner are they taking part in the execution of 
the major projects? What progress has been made in furthering the human 
rights that come within the competence of Unesco? The replies of govern- 
ments to these questions are very necessary if we are to be able to evaluate 
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the work that has been accomplished and to form an accurate idea of the 
problems continually facing Unesco. 

A perusal of the reports received this year reveals many encouraging 
signs. The collaboration between the Member States and the Organization 
has continued to grow, and in many diversified forms. Unesco’s programme 
is better known and more widely diffused. The number of specialized bodies 
which governments are charging with the responsibility for carrying out 
certain resolutions is increasing constantly. Participation of different coun- 
tries in international conferences grows from year to year. The Member 
States are developing relationships between themselves by trying to co-ordi- 
nate their activities in the fields of education, science and culture. Almost 
everywhere public debates are being held on subjects relating to Unesco’s 
programme. National and regional seminars are multiplying. On their side, 
the non-governmental organizations are collaborating more and more in 
implementing programmes. 

An equal expansion is seen in the activities undertaken within the 
framework of the technical assistance and participation programmes. The 
centres of scientific liaison are extending their field of action. The number 
of measures taken by national authorities to carry out the major projects 
proves that there is no doubt as to the value of these projects. Inter- 
national exchange of information, of documents, of publications has received 
new impetus as well as the establishment of international specialized 
centres. International cultural exchanges are continuing to develop, notably 
as a result of bilateral and multilateral agreements. 

The signs of progress are very satisfying. But the main outlines of this 
movement of education, science and culture throughout the world would 
reveal itself even better, and at the same time the needs and the deficiencies 
would be even clearer, if we received more reports. The number of reports 
has certainly increased since 1949, the date on which the Member States 
were first asked to make them. But the number has remained virtually the 
same from 1952 to 1957. And yet Unesco has been joined during those 
years by new Member States, which gives an increasing universal character 
to its work. It is easy to see the benefit that the delegates to the General 
Conference can derive from these reports when they have to express their 
opinion on Unesco’s programme for the coming two years. As for the 
Secretariat and the Executive Board, they find in them material for thought 
when they are drawing up projects for future programmes. So may J 
express the hope that in the future all the Member States will give the 
General Conference the information it expects to receive from them. 


Lutuer H. Evans 
Director-General 
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The meeting of East and West 





by Jacques Haver 
of the Department of Cultural Activities 


‘The understanding between peoples necessary for peaceful co-operation 
among them can only be built on a full knowledge and appreciation of one 
another’s cultures. . . . It is especially urgent to increase among the peoples 
and the nations of the Orient and the Occident a mutual appreciation of 
their respective cultural values.’ It was in the name of these principles that 
the ninth session of the Unesco General Conference, meeting at New Delhi 
in November 1956, unanimously and enthusiastically approved a ten-year 
major project concerning the mutual appreciation of the cultural values of 
the East and the West. 

In adopting this major project, Unesco set out to concentrate its activities 
upon a problem of world importance, to perfect the most suitable methods 
required and to lend a maximum amount of continuity to its efforts. Unesco 
wanted to address an appeal not only to individuals but, above all, to its 
Member States, to their national commissions and to their public and 
private institutions, as well as to the international non-governmental organi- 
zations associated actively with Unesco’s programme: associations of scholars 
and intellectuals; professional associations of teachers and information 
media specialists; and large groups of men or of women with varied 
interests but whose common ideal is close to that of Unesco. In order to 
stimulate their initiatives, Unesco is offering them a framework of inter- 
national co-operation. 


AN URGENT NEED 2 


Why must the problem of East-West mutual understanding be faced by 
Unesco in its universal action aimed at developing the interpenetration of 
cultures and peaceful co-operation among peoples? Despite the negative 
or positive influence of various factors, especially political and economic 
factors, the development of fruitful and harmonious relations among the 
peoples of these two parts of the world is a problem of a psychological, 
cultural and spiritual nature. There is no doubt that a narrowing of the 
gap in these realms would lay the foundations for confident co-operation, 
marked by mutual respect, between East and West in all their other 
relations. 
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The development of this dialogue is, first of all, an urgent spiritual need 
which is an eternal one. There is an old prejudice, Rudyard Kipling once 
summed it up, which holds that the terms ‘East’ and ‘West’ designate the 
two sides of human civilization—forever complementing each other but 
forever separate. However, the forward march of history has made a meeting 
of these ‘twin brothers’ a necessity. Rabindranath Tagore answered Kipling 
when he wrote that the salient fact of our era is that East and West have 
actually met. 

The conditions of the present-day world have been deeply transformed 
by the conquests of technology, by the new style of world politics, by the 
unprecedented pace of economic exchanges, and by the movement of news, 
ideas and entertainment. These conditions force all nations to co-exist in a 
unified world where people must, in the strongest sense of the word, 
‘understand’ each other. Through mutual exchanges and a desire for 
understanding, they must construct that common moral universe which will 
lend a positive meaning to their co-existence. Today, any flow in mutual 
understanding entails the risk of a conflict carrying the germ of a hopeless 
catastrophe. 

Unfortunately, the psychological barriers raised against understanding 
are not disappearing at the same rate as the development of the means of 
communication. The international advisory committee set up by Unesco 
to guide it in the launching of this major project set out at its last meeting, 
held in February 1958, to explere the nature of these barriers, to produce 
an exact description of present-day conditions of the dialogue between 
nations and, from this analysis, to formulate the principles which should 
guide Unesco’s action. 

The committee set forth its proposals in the form of a ‘joint statement’. 
It recommended two basic methods; the elimination of prejudices and false 
ideas on the basis of historical facts which can be verified; and the intro- 
duction of spiritual dimensions into relations among peoples by placing 
cultural values in a large chronological, geographical and politico-economic 
perspective. It is through these two means that, the committee believes, the 
vicious circles in which thoughts and emotions are often imprisoned can be 
broken, and a truly ‘new spirit’ can be introduced into the relations of East 
and West. 

This ‘new spirit’ is one of mutual respect—that is, the sincere and active 
recognition of all peoples and all cultures as basically equal and capable 
of offering their own original and irreplaceable solutions to the problems 
mankind is facing today, The committee did not want to lay down strict 
geographical frontiers for East and West nor attribute them with artificial 
internal unity. It recognized that all great civilizations, that of the West 
(too often presented as purely materialistic) as well as that of the East, 
contain the highest spiritual values; that their creative virtue, to which 
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the centuries of classicism bear witness, has remained equally powerful 
today and that the East, no more than the West, is neither blind nor 
indifferent to the realities of everyday life. It also recognized that the 
establishment of a dialogue on an equal footing among peoples implies 
that these peoples should all be associated in common and disinterested 
undertakings. 


UNESCO'S PLAN OF ACTION 


Unesco’s plan of action aims at putting these principles into practice in a 
concrete manner. In each activity, it calls upon effective co-operation by 
Easterners and Westerners, Cultures should no longer be mere subjects for 
scholarly study, even if this study is marked by the understanding and 
depth of the humanities. It is now up to each people to elaborate its own 
cultural values and to place them in the common pool according to the 
meaning they take on im its present-day evolution. 

At the same time, and without restraining the application of this impor- 
tant principle of reciprocity, Unesco could not ignore the unfavourable 
situation still faced today by most Eastern cultures in so far as their means 
of making themselves known to the West are concerned. At the level of 
the exchange of knowledge, the East must be helped to catch up and to 
increase, in the face of that over-abundant current flowing from West to 
East, the current in the opposite direction which carries the cultures of the 
East to the West. 

But is the West adequately represented by this huge volume of cultural 
expressions offered so profusely to the East through the mechanism of 
commercial and other exchanges? The image which the latter receives of 
the West often reflects only the most vulgar and the most superficial 
aspects of Western civilization. During a second phase, Unesco plans to 
call upon East and West alike to do some critical thinking in common and 
thus to improve this situation which is equally harmful. 


THE ROLE OF THE SPECIALISTS 


The programme of this major project is developing on three levels: basic 
studies and research; education; the cultural life of the general. public. 
First of all, the best must be gleaned from scholarly studies for the educa- 
tion of the public. A programme of international meetings devoted to 
cultural values and to the conditions required for their appreciation is 
being carried out continuously. Social science studies are being made to 
offer the public in the West a more accurate image of the evolution of 
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Eastern societies and the transformation of their traditional values. The 
listing of major works capable of giving the non-specialized reader access 
to all civilizations (encyclopaedias, histories, comparative studies, etc.), is 
continuing. It will detect gaps which must be bridged in the various 
languages. 

The activities, already carried out over the past two years, will form 
the core of more comprehensive programmes which will include new 
projects. Among those which the Director-General is proposing to the 
General Conference this November in Paris, we will mention a study of 
the contribution which the teaching of the modern literature of East and 
West can bring to the appreciation of the cultural values of these two 
régions. We might also mention steps destined to train more qualified 
translators capable of expressing the spirit of Eastern literature in the 
languages of the West. This will be carried out by a system of fellowships 
which will enable already qualified linguists to visit an Eastern country 
of their own choosing in order to obtain a deeper experience of the spirit 
of a culture. Finally, a larger-scale project will consist of encouraging the 
development of institutions—university institutions, for example—devoted 
to the study, the presentation and the exchange of cultural values and 
linking these institutions in different countries in the form of networks 
of associated institutions. 


THE ROLE OF EDUCATORS 


In the field of education, a large variety of problems must be treated 
together. First of all, there is the problem of school curricula which must, 
without being overloaded, give pupils a knowledge of certain basic notions 
concerning the world’s great civilizations. Here, Unesco can only suggest 
certain questions for study and offer advice. Textbooks and teaching aids 
are no less important. Here, Unesco is distributing material and suggestions, 
and organizing meetings of educators and textbook writers. During two 
successive phases, Unesco has already brought before large international 
conferences the problems of improving the presentation of the East in the 
textbooks of the West and that of the West in the textbooks of Asia. On 
the basis of these activities already carried out on a world scale, Unesco 
proposes in 1959-60 to encourage its Member States, as well as teachers’ 
organizations, to call more limited meetings in order to reach more and 
more concrete conclusions. 

Similar action has been undertaken successfully in the improvement of 
teaching methods, in the training of teachers themselves and, perhaps, in 
making the latter more aware of the great problem of East-West relations. 
Here, too, the forthcoming years will see the decentralization of this pro- 
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gramme of study meetings which will be based upon the existence of a 
network of ‘associated schools’ which serves as a laboratory to test the 
principles developed by Unesco. 

Unesco will also co-operate more and more closely with its Member 
States so that they will devote books of entertaining reading, adapted to 
the minds of young people, to their cultural values—books which they will 
then be able to place at the disposal of schools in other countries. In the 
same way, it will call on international organizations for the improvement 
of teaching materials to establish improved lists of books or teaching aids 
to be recommended to teachers. Unesco itself will publish pamphlets on 
several subjects of international importance. 

In the unlimited fields of youth activities and adult education Unesco is 
assisting groups which organize meetings and seminars, bringing together 
Eastern and Western leaders, to prepare materials, to develop exchanges 
among their members from one continent to another and to endeavour in 
many ways to bring into the life of a given community something of the 
cultural heritage of the other side of the world. 


A PROGRAMME FOR THE GENERAL PUBLIC 


A programme of translating the great works of modern and classical 
literature in the East and the West, directly aimed at the general public, 
is being developed. Travelling exhibitions of colour reproductions of art 
works covering major periods are circulated among Member States (the 
latest is devoted to water-colours in the East and the West). At the same 
time, Unesco is preparing the publication of projection material and low- 
cost books for easy access to the general public. Exchanges among museums 
are encouraged to remedy the gaps in the major collections of the East 
and even of the West. From 1959 onward, in order to enable readers to 
situate each individual work in the context of the evolution of a literature 
or an art (in line with the conclusions of the advisory committee on the 
major project) two parallel series of popular works are to be launched. 
Each one of these volumes will present an historical panorama of the 
literature or the art of an Eastern country. 

Mass information media receive particular attention from Unesco. Unesco 
offers articles and suggestions for broadcasts to journalists and radio 
producers in the East and the West. It favours exchanges and co-operation 
among them and it produces its own programmes of comparative musie 
and reportages. With the help of qualified advice, it draws up lists of the 
best cinema or television films available for encouraging an authentic 
appreciation of Eastern and Western cultural values and it prepares collec- 
tions of photographs. Beginning this year, a pamphlet concerning the 
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mutual appreciation of Eastern and Western cultural values will be widely 
distributed. An exhibition on the interdependence of cultures is now being 
held at the Musée Cernuschi in Paris and, beginning next year, a film is to 
be made of this exhibition and distributed internationally. 


THE INDISPENSABLE CO-OPERATION OF MEMBER STATES 


These are some aspects of the activities by which Unesco is endeavouring 
to bring gradually within the reach of the largest possible audience a 
livelier and more authentic knowledge of the cultural values of distant 
civilizations often so poorly known or so badly understood. In a field as 
vast as this, which calls for equally vast action in all its aspects, the efforts 
of the Organization would have only slight effect if they did not serve as 
an example and a catalyst for the initiative of Member States themselves 
and of their appropriate institutions. 

Most of these programmes call’ for the active co-operation of Member 
States in the well-defined framework of international collaboration. In 
addition, Unesco is developing suggestions from Member States and encour- 
ages their efforts to develop, within a national framework, research and 
teaching concerning foreign cultures, to enrich their libraries and their 
museums and to study general problems concerning exchanges among 
cultures, as well as to undertake bilateral or multilateral programmes 
among countries whose culture and status offer striking similarities or 
contrasts. In particular; Unesco recommends action by its Member States 
to launch campaigns (for example ‘East-West Understanding Weeks’) 
destined to awaken the interest of the general public thanks to the 
co-ordinated use of different information media. It places certain services 
required for such campaigns at the disposal of its Member States. 

But direct human contacts are probably the key factor in such a pro- 
gramme of activities. They offer the most effective way of opening minds 
to the appreciation of the cultural values of distant peoples. These contacts 
are being developed through meetings, seminars and conference tours 
foreseen in the programme as well as through fellowships and travel grants 
given by Unesco to specialists in the humanities to carry out thorough 
studies of various civilizations, or to educators to enable them to acquire 
a direct knowledge of the civilizations which may be covered in their 
teaching or in their extra-curricular activities. In the administration of this 
fellowship programme, Unesco (whose resources are limited) endeavours to 
stimulate contacts among individuals who, through their positions or their 
activities, are able to influence thought trends and public opinion in their 
respective countries and to play an active role in the execution of pro- 
grammes undertaken on the national level. 
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A LONG-TERM ACTIVITY 





Here are the main aspects of the structure of this project which will 
require a systematic effort over ten years. The appeal which Unesco has 
made to its Member States and to international non-governmental organiza- 
tions has not remained unanswered. At present, at the end of the first two 
years of the project, its future development can be predicted favourably. 
No doubt the experience acquired during its execution will lead to revisions 
of its methods and content, but its ultimate goal will not be altered. 

How can one judge the effectiveness of a programme of this nature, 
working as it does in the immense field of human opinions and attitudes? 
This is a long-term activity. We should not expect in the immediate future 
a revolution in the feelings of men or in the functioning of institutions. 
But let us hope, at least, that at the end of ten years, new habits will have 
been born, that a path will have been opened, that certain programmes 
will have been started in various countries and that the public and the 
various professions will have more and better ways of achieving an authentic 
knowledge of the various cultures of East and West. 

It must be anticipated that the audience in whose eyes the drawing 
together of these two parts of the world is an imperative need will be 
considerably expanded. It must also be expected that Member States and 
public and private institutions, maintaining and strengthening the new 
links which will be forged among them, will carry on by themselves the 
activities undertaken with the stimulus of Unesco and that all possible 
chances will be developed, not for the birth of a uniform civilization which 
would be the negation of the diversity and wealth of individual cultures, 
but for the birth of a new and broadened humanism which will enable 
the co-existence and collaboration of cultures which have retained their 
originality and which are capable of drawing inspiration and wealth from 
each other. 
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Computers to be the Subject 
of an International Conference 


Fifteen years ago the first electronic calculating machine, or ‘electronic 
numerical integrator and automatic calculator’ as it was called, was pro- 
duced in the United States of America. Since then considerable progress 
has been made in the design of these computers. 

They are being used increasingly not only in pure and applied science, 
im economics and industry (statistics, operational research, etc.), but in a 
general way to provide a quick solution to any problem which involves 
a large number of variables—as in meteorology, for example. 

With the help of these machines, public services and large private firms 
—banks, transport companies, insurance companies, etc.—can now face a 
problem which was on the way to becoming a matter of grave concern: 
how to store tremendous quantities of information and produce almost 
instantly the data needed to solve a specific problem. 

Special institutes have recently been set up, or are in the process of being 
created, in many countries, and computing sections are being established 
within large research laboratories—such as the European Laboratory for 
Nuclear Research—whose work involves a mass of complex mathematical 
computations. 

Unesco has established, in co-operation with the Italian Institute of 
Higher Mathematics, a Provisional International Computation Centre in 
Rome to act as a focal point for liaison and research. 

‘Contrary to popular misconceptions, electronic calculators in no ways 
replace the creative thinking of the human brain’ writes Mr. Jean 
A. Mussard, of the Department of Natural Sciences of Unesco who acts as 
Executive Secretary of the Centre, ‘though the term “electronic brain” often 
used to describe them may have contributed to confused ideas on the 
subject. 

‘Just as the invention of logarithms in the sixteenth century helped to 
make arithmetical calculations automatic through the properties of expo- 
nentials, so the invention of electronic calculating machines has made it 
possible to do sequences of complex mathematical operations automatically 
and very quickly. 

_ ‘The machines are based on the binary digit system which employed 
only two figures—0 and l—and is therefore well adapted to the use of 
mechanical or electronic relays since these can only be open or shut. In 




















either case (logarithms or computers), the technique is an auxiliary which 
multiplies the working capacity of the human brain. It does not dispense 
with the human faculty of logical reasoning. On the contrary the machine 
possesses no intelligence and is therefore incapable of understanding any 
problem however simple. Indeed, it should be added that it requires 
exceptionally well-trained human brains to introduce into a modern 
machine, in a strictly logical form, the elements of a “programme”. Without 
this the machine remains a useless plaything and completely harmless’. 

The utilization of the computing machines which are both costly to build 
and to operate presents some extremely new and interesting mathematical 
and technical problems which are engaging the attention of scientists all 
over the world. 

For this reason the tenth session of the General Conference of Unesco is 
being asked by the Director-General of the Organization to approve the 
holding of an International Conference on Information Processing in Paris 
from 15 to 20 June 1959. A suggestion for such a conference was first made 
last year to the Secretariat of Unesco by the Joint Computer Committee 
of the United States. Since then other national groups have examined the 
question, contacts have been made and the Secretariat has taken the 
initiative in bringing together experts from different countries to make 
preliminary plans for the project. 

As it is planned at the moment, the conference will be non-governmental 
in character. The specialists who will take part—some one thousand five 
hundred—will come from Member States of Unesco and the United Nations 
and also from technical institutes. The agenda for the conference will 
include six principal items: (a) methods of digital computing; (b) logical 
design of digital computers; (c) common symbolic language for digital 
computers; (d) automatic translation of languages; (e) collection, storage 
_ and retrieval of information; (f) pattern recognition and machine learning. 

Nine regional or national committees have been established in connexion 
with this conference in the following countries: France, Federal Republic 
of Germany, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
United Kingdom and Scandinavian countries. These committees have 
selected some hundred and sixty-three documents, from which the Secre- 
tariat, assisted by consultants, has made a first choice of 74. But an even 
more severe selection will have to be made if the conference is to operate 
in a profitable way. Probably some sixty papers in all will be presented 
and discussed in addition to six reports on general themes, There will also 
be 13 special discussions by a limited number of specialists. 

An international exhibition of data processing equipment, called ‘Auto- 
math 59’, will run concurrently with the conference, from 13 to 23 June, 
in the Palais de la Découverte, Paris. This exhibition, the first of its kind, 
is being organized by a group of French manufacturers working in close 
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co-operation with Unesco. It is hoped that the leading manufacturers of 
computer machines in all parts of the world will be represented. 

Admission to the exhibition will be reserved for the most part to 
specialists, members of the conference and invited guests. But the general 
public has not been forgotten, the exhibition will be thrown open to them 
at the end of the week. In line with the debates among the experts, a series 
of conferences will be held in the evenings for the benefit of those who 
are interested in calculating machines. 

The scientific world is paying close attention to this new kind of Unesco 
activity which takes the form of organizing, from time to time, a large 
international meeting on a new scientific subject, when an organization or 
international association does not exist or has not yet been formed, with 
the means or the necessary authority to undertake such a project. The 
suecess of the International Conference on Radio-isotopes in Scientific 
Research, which took place in Paris in 1957, gave encouraging proof of 
this. One can assume that, once the General Conference of Unesco has 
approved the project, the International Conference on Information Procese- 
ing, will be similarly welcomed. The national groups who are taking part 
in the preparations for the meeting already envisage the formation, at the 
Conference, of an international association which will take the responsi- 
bility of organizing further meetings. 


























An Example of Mutual Aid: 
School Reform in Yugoslavia 


by Aan J. A. ELuiotrr 
Exchange of Persons Service 


In 1953 the Government of Yugoslavia decided to undertake complete 
reform of the country’s school system. For that purpose it made arrange- 
ments for a thorough examination of the problems involved. A School 
Reform Commission was set up, together with eight sub-commissions dealing 
with special educational problems. A Federal Institute for Educational 
Research was established in Belgrade, and in each of the six republics 
constituting the Federal Republic similar institutes were created to help 
in finding ways of improving teaching and education. 

Much of the problem lay in the terrible losses which the educational 
system, in common with most other things in the country, had suffered 
during the second world war. A great deal had been done to make good 
these losses through the training of teachers and the building of schools. 
But even so it was found that an educational system which was derived to 
a great extent from that of the Austro-Hungarian Empire before the first 
world war was in itself defective. Total reform was considered necessary 
in order to fit the educational system to the needs of Yugoslavia as a 
modern State. . 

Many of the problems faced, such as fimance and legislation for reform, 
were of a type which could only be solved by the Yugoslavs themselves 
without recourse to outside help. But there were many others, relating 
chiefly to educational techniques, in which a knowledge of practices in 
other countries could help greatly in finding solutions. One of the difficulties 
was the fact that Yugoslav educators had been cut off from most countries 
abroad by world events since 1939. This was the direction in which Unesco’s 
help was asked. 

During 1955 and 1956 Unesco awarded fellowships to 85 Yugoslavs for 
the study of educational systems abroad. Each of them spent three months 
abroad, covering between them 11] countries of Western Europe and the 
United States of America. Arrangements were also made for 10 educational 
experts from abroad to visit Yugoslavia to hold meetings, seminars and 
study meetings with Yugoslav teachers and administrators. In addition, 
$20,000 worth of foreign equipment, mostly science teaching apparatus and 
audio-visual aids, was delivered by Unesco to seven educational establish- 
ments in Yugoslavia. 
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This programme of Unesco’s aroused considerable interest in other coun- 
tries, particularly in those which the Yugoslav fellows had visited. In 1957 
it was agreed that a special report should be written, giving an account 
of the programme and attempting an assessment of its results. 

As a first step the Yugoslav Government arranged for a report to be 
written setting out its reasons for requesting Unesco’s assistance and giving 
an assessment of the effectiveness of that assistance. Next, a staff member 
from Unesco headquarters in Paris spent a month in Yugoslavia, in which 
he visited five out of the six federal republics and interviewed 63 out of 
the 85 educators who had held fellowships. He also visited five out of the 
seven establishments which had received equipment from Unesco, and was 
able to talk to many of the persons who had been concerned with the 
missions of the 10 experts from abroad. Finally a report was written which 
had the approval of both Unesco and the Government of Yugoslavia. 

The most important conclusions reached in the report concerned the 
maximum possible use which was made of the facilities made available 
by Unesco. Even though this was one of the largest programmes undertaken 
by Unesco in any of its Member States, in financial terms it represented 
only a very small proportion of the effort being made by the country itself. 
It could be shown, however, that the imaginative use by the Government 
of Yugoslavia of resources offered by Unesco could lead to results out of 
all keeping with the actual financial expenditure. 

The fellowship programme offered the most interesting example of how 
such a result was achieved. All the persons chosen were well qualified and 
mature teachers and educational administrators. Their average age on taking 
up their fellowships was 44. Relatively few of them had been abroad before 
for study purposes. Selection was carried out so as to ensure a balanced 
representation from each of the six federal republics and im each of the 
branches of education in which reform was being undertaken. Some of 
them were to travel in teams, and some of them individually. Each had 
a carefully assigned task which involved the study of the educational 
systems of specific countries, or of particular types of educatiofial problems, 
such as teacher training or science teaching. 

So that the maximum number of fellowships could be provided within 
the budget allocated by Unesco, the Yugoslav Government undertook to 
pay all travel costs. Unesco funds could then be used exclusively for the 
maintenance and tuition of fellows in the countries they were visiting. The 
Yugoslav Government also sent one of its leading educational administrators 
to Paris to help im the planning of the programme at Unesco headquarters. 


The 12 countries which the 85 fellows visited were Austria, Belgium, 


Denmark, France, Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Switzerland, United Kingdom, and United States of America. 
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As a result of careful planning in each of the countries involved all the 
visits were carried out as intended. It was found two years later that the 
worst the fellows had to complain of was that their visits were often too 
overburdened and too hurried. Tey all agreed that they had seen and 
learnt a great deal that was of use to them in their subsequent jobs. 

It was also found that all of the Unesco fellows were still employed in 
the field of education. Many filled key posts in Yugoslavia. For instance, 
five of them were secretaries of the councils for education which run all 
educational matters in each of the six republics. The staff of the Federal 
Institute for Educational Research were mostly former Unesco fellows, as 
also were those of the corresponding institutes in each republic. Many 


others were directors of schools, teacher-training colleges, technical schools 
and other institutions. 





It cannot be doubted that impact of ideas from abroad, derived largely 
from Unesco fellowships, was out of all proportion to the actual number 
of persons involved in the programme. Here, of course, the efforts of the 
former fellows were greatly reinforced by the visits, each of three months’ 
duration, of the 10 experts from abroad. Five of these were experts in 
vocational education, four in general education, and one in school archi- 
tecture. One of them came from Belgium, one from Denmark, two from 
France, one from the Federal Republic of Germany, one from the Nether- 
lands, one from Sweden, one from Switzerland, and two from the United 
Kingdom. Each of them organized study groups and meetings in the main 
centres of Yugoslavia, to which were brought teachers from all parts of the 
various republics. 

Another source of ideas from abroad was found in the equipment 
provided by Unesco. Here again the usefulness of this foreign equipment 
was greatly increased by the fact that it had been supplemented by the 
Yugoslav Government, at considerable expense, with locally produced 
school equipment so that the institutions possessing it could be developed 
as model or experimental schools. It was found, at the end of 1957, that 
all the Unesco equipment was being well cared for and in varying degrees 
put to good use. 

The total reform of an educational system is, of course, a long process. 
As a first step towards legislation, the School Reform Commission issued 
a report on its proposals which was due to be debated in the Federal 
People’s Assembly early in 1958. Although Unesco was in no way directly 
concerned with the drafting of this report, 4 out of the 17 members of the 
Commission had held Unesco fellowships in 1955. A fifth had held a Unesco 
fellowship in an earlier programme. Likewise, about thirty out of the hundred 
members of the sub-commissions were former Unesco fellows. Here again the 
indirect effect of Unesco upon school reform is likely to be a profound one. 
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The system of education to be evolved in Yugoslavia must depend 


ultimately upon choices made by the Government and the people. But 
through Unesco they have been given the chance of learning, by first-hand 
experience, that the problems of educational reform are not unique to 
Yugoslavia, and that there is much in this as well as in all other respects 
that one nation can learn from another. 





























Why does the Public Neglect the Museums? 


‘The museums of the future in this democratic land should be adapted to 
the needs of the mechanic, the factory operator, the day labourer, the 
salesman, and the clerk, as much as to those of the professional man and 
the man of leisure. No museum can grow and be respected which does not 
each year give additional proofs of its claim to be a centre of learning.’ 
That observation, made 64 years ago, in 1894 by George Brown Goode, 
assistant secretary of the Smithsonian Institution of Washington, is still 
of great importance today for the development of museums in nearly all 
countries. For it is still essential that many of them change their policies, 
so as to be more than simple attic storage places where civilization piles 
up evidence of the past, whether some priceless painting or a collection 
of rocks left by some amateur geologist. 

To many people museums are merely buildings jammed with objects to 
glance at in a quick visit and forget immediately; or places of secondary 
interest, to visit if one has time on one’s hands and to pase by if there 
is nothing else to do. Unfortunately that is the attitude towards a great 
many museums today, though there is a gradual change for the better. 

‘A museum is not just a storehouse of samples, large and small achieve- 
ments of the past and of the present,’ says Mr. Georges Salles, Honorary 
Director of the Museums of France and President of the International 
Council of Museums, ‘it is also a laboratory; a theatre and a schoolroom.’ 

For the specialist and the student the museum can be the raw material 
of their research and their writings; for the professor and the educator it 
can be the means of giving life to all teaching methods. For the child 
a museum can reveal unknown worlds, and open up undreamed-of perspec- 
tives. As for the man in the street, he should be able to find in the museum 
the pleasure derived from knowledge, as well as that which comes from the 
contemplation of works of art. 

The traditional function of museums in assembling a selection of objects 
which summarize in a tangible way the culture and inventions of our 
ancestors or make it possible for us to understand the universe which 
surrounds us, has not lost any of its importance. The studies and researches 
carried on by museums staffs are also of great value. The purpose ‘of a 
collection of insects, for example, may be to provide an understanding of 
their ecological adaptation and the manner of their evolution, as well as 












to contribute uséfully and directly to the fight against harmful insects. 
Meanwhile, museums are gradually assuming added functions, Anxious to 
play an even greater part in the social and material progress of the 
community they try to reflect not only the ‘hoarding instinct’ but also the 
insatiable curiosity which impels man to seek knowledge for its own sake 
as well as for its value in promoting progress and understanding. 

For the last decade a serious effort has been made in most countries to 
draw the general public and schoolchildren into the museums. Collections 
have been mounted and explained in new ways so as to interest people of 
all intellectual levels; entrance fees have been reduced, and free entry 
permitted in some cases; lecture tours have been organized and travelling 
exhibits sent out; educational services have been created. In 1956 the 
International Museum Campaign, launched by Unesco on the occasion of 
the tenth anniversary of its collaboration with the International Council 
of Museums (ICOM), produced movement of great vitality and in many 
places aroused a new or renewed interest in museum collections among 
public officials and local administrations as well as among all sections of 
the populations and in the teaching profession.’ 

However it must be recognized that the attendance at museums is still 
unsatisfactory, far below what it should be. It has been noted that even 
in the countries most rich in museums, the number of admissions, often 
free, does not reach 0.5 per cent of the paid admissions into cinemas. And 
so the International Council of Museums proceeded, at Unesco’s request, to 
make a survey in the Member States of Unesco to determine what measures 
might be taken to place the Museum treasures before all classes of society 
and especially the working class. 

More than two hundred and fifty museum curators gave useful answers 
to the questionnaire. It was divided into three parts. The first concerned 
the museum’s relations with the general public, considered as not having 
specialized interests; the second dealt with the question of how the museum 
could integrate itself into the activities of its city and its region in every 
possible way—in the work of the schools, of the trade unions, and the 
civic organizations; the third covered educational and artistic activities 
that might be carried on by museums to promote the intellectual develop- 
ment of the community. 

Reading the comments which accompany the answers to the questionnaire, 
ene might easily be persuaded that—in the words of those who made 
the survey—‘the social consciousness of the museum is now completely 
awakened; unfortunately it is the means for action which in most cases is 
lacking; this is the almost unanimous demand made by the curators’. 

_ All express the need for organizing and equipping the museums in a 


1A jal edition of the review Museum, published by Unesco, was devoted to the 
study of the results of this campaign. (Vol. XI, No. 1, 1958.) 
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modern way so that they can perform the new tasks required of them. 
All emphasize their interest in having the space and the trained personnel 
that would be required to carry on educational services and public relations 
activities; and they would like to have work-rooms and rest-rooms for 
visitors, rooms for conferences and for cinema projection. There are many 
curators who would like to develop societies of ‘Friends of the Museum’ to 
help in increasing the collections and improving the equipment, and would 
like to establish a permanent liaison between important museums and 
educational authorities. An increase im guided visits and in special exhibits, 
travelling or stationary, would meet a general need. The opening of 
museums regularly in the evening and at the lanch hour, the reduction or 
elimination of entrance fees, the organization of concerts—these are among 
the measures favoured by curators who replied to the questionnaire. 

In an analysis of the evidence thus gathered, the authors of the ICOM 
report drew the following general conclusion: ‘A new function for museums 
has come into being: alongside its essential functions of study and conser- 
vation, a social function has appeared. This will require special staff, 
special quarters and new and original methods. It would appear necessary 
to draw the attention of Member States to this point and to give it every 
possible emphasis, in order that they may meet these imperative new needs 
of the people of today, who are feeling a new kind of hunger, of a spiritual 
nature, and are calling for a new type of nourishment’. In 1949, at the 
time of the First International Adult Education Conference convened by 
Uneseo at Elsinore, Denmark, Mr. Georges-Henri Riviére, director of 
ICOM, insisted in the high importance of this social mission which, he 
said, ‘museums should achieve in a strictly objective spirit, excluding a 
partizan activity and keeping their work on a solidly scientific basis. The 
farther that they advance on these lines, the more they serve their own 
eause and receive from the community the moral and material support 
required for their development’. 

In the light of the ICOM report, the Unesco General Conference is asked 
to decide this month whether it is now time to formulate an international 
regulation concerning the most effective measures of making museums 
accessible to all. If the decision is favourable, the Conference will most 
likely instruct the Director-General to prepare a draft proposal to submit 
to Member States which could be studied by a committee of governmental 
experts before being submitted to the General Conference at its eleventh 
session. 
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NEWS FROM UNESCO HOUSE 


EDUCATION 


Treatment of the West in the Textbooks of Asian Countries 


A meeting of experts on the treatment of the West in the textbooks and 
teaching materials of South and East Asia was organized by Unesco at 
Tokyo, from 22 September to 4 October last, with ‘the assistance of the 
Japanese Government. Eight topics had been proposed for discussion by 
these specialists, They first considered the production and distribution of 
texthooks, teaching materials and teaching aids—organization, trends and 
difficulties. They then turned to textbook analysie—its role, general principles 
and procedure and methods of analysis of the treatment of other countries 
and cultures. 

The experts also strove to define the objectives that should guide 
producers of textbooks, teaching materials and teaching aids in their 
treatment of Western cultures so as to give schoolchildren in the region 
a more accurate idea of those cultures. They investigated methods of 
helping producers of such material to obtain good and usable source 
materials about Western cultures, and also dealt with methods of securing 
co-operation among countries in furnishing such source materials to one 
another and in producing or making available manuals for teachers, 
reading materials for pupils, audio-visual aids, etc. for mutual understanding 
between cultures. 

Discussion then turned to the organization of bilateral and multilateral 
consultation’ among historians, social scientists and other scholars, for the 
improvement of textbooks, teaching materials and teaching aids, with 
special reference to mutual understanding between cultures, and to the 
role of teachers in the improvement of such materials, particularly from 
the standpoint of perfecting education for international understanding and 
co-operation. In conclusion, the experts considered measures that might 
be taken by Unesco for the improvement of textbooks and other teaching 
materials by co-ordinating the activities undertaken to this end in individual 
countries. 


Opening of a Regional Centre for Reading Materials at Karachi 


In August, the Government of Pakistan and Unesco opened a regional 
centre at Karachi for the production of reading materials for South Asia. 
This centre, directed by Dr. Akhtar Husain, former deputy secretary of the 
Pakistan Ministry of Education and a member of the Unesco Secretariat 
since 1956, will serve Burma, Ceylon, India, Pakistan, and possibly Iran. 
It will act as an information service for the production and distribution 


- 
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of literature in six languages—Bengali, Burmese, Ceylonese, Tamil, Hindi 
and Urdu. 

The purpose of this new organization is not to produce books, but to 
assist in the improvement of techniques so that low-cost books in simple 
language may be made available to the growing reading public in South 
Asia. The establishment and operation of the Karachi Centre fit into a 
general programme for the production of reading materials, instituted by 


Unesco two years ago. 


Visual Aids in Fundamental Education and Community Development 


A regional seminar on visual aids in fundamental education and commu- 
nity development, sponsored by Unesco, was held at New Delhi from 8 to 
27 September. Thirteen of the 17 countries invited sent representatives, and 
at the opening meeting the Chair was taken by Dr. K. L. Shrimali, Indian 
Minister of Education. Several technical assistance experts at present 
working in Asie took part in the discussions. The subjects dealt with inclu- 
ded the role of visual aids in fundamental education and community deve- 
lopment, the organization of visual aids services, and the production, distri- 
bution, utilization and evaluation of such materials. After discussing the 
value of television in fundamental education, the experts turned to the 
problems of co-operation and co-ordination at the national and regional 
levels. They recommended the establishment of national centres for the 
production and distribution of visual aids, and considered the possibility 
of opening a regional information centre. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Results of the Prague Conference on International Understanding and 
Peaceful Co-operation 


An interdisciplinary conference on international see and peaceful 
co-operation, organized by Unesco, took place at Prague from 24 September 
to 1 October 1958. The social scientists who attended it came from 
17 countries.1 The recommendations drawn up by two working groups and 
adopted by the conference dealt with (a) economic relations between 
countries with different economic systems, and (b) co-operation between 
countries at different levels of economic development. 

The first working group presented a report proposing the following 
three subjects for study: (a) international division of labour as a basis 
for expanding trade between countries with different economic systems; 
(b) economic and legal measures for overcoming obstacles to trade ieeeed 
countries with different economic systems; and (c) legal institutions for 
harmonious trade relations between countries with different economic 

items. 

The second working group produced a plan of action on the subject of 
‘the most desirable size and modalities of outside assistance to developing 
countries and areas’. 


1. Canada, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, France, Hungary, India, Israel, Japan, ener 


Poland, Rumania, Sweden, Switzerland, Union of Soviet 
Kingdom, United States of America, and Yugoslavia. 
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It was decided: (a) to invite a few selected scholars to prepare articles 
on the principles by which different levels of economic development can 
he identified, and on the relation between these levels of economic deve- 
lopment and the political and social structure of societies; (b) to explore 
the possibility of undertaking a study of the forms of international co-ope- 
ration which were used in the planning and execution of the programme for 
the International Geophysical Year; and (c) to help several international 
scientific associations to pursue certain current studies. 

Finally, the conference proposed that social scientists should contribute to 
the solution of the problem of disarmament and the impact of a high level 
of armaments on social, political and cultural development. It also expressed 
the wish that the Director-General should, in consultation with the United 
Nations and other Specialized Agencies, explore in 1959-60 which forms 
of activity Unesco could in the future carry out in the field of international 
understanding and peaceful co-operation. 


CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


Masterpieces of Eastern Literature and the Western Reading Public 


Twenty-six representatives of prominent publishing firms in seven Western 
countries’ met in Paris at Unesco House from 22 to 24 September last. 
They were to discuss means of stimulating the publication of translations 
from Oriental literature in collections of moderately priced universal 
classics, so as to bring Asian literary works likely to appeal to a wide 
public in the West within the reach of a greater number of readers. The 
catalogues of even the most important and extensive popular series of 
world classics reveal a surprising shortage of Oriental works. 

Many translations of such works were published in the nineteenth 
century, but nearly all are out of print and unobtainable, Some are excellent 
and might simply be reprinted. Others should be revised by qualified 
Oriental scholars. Uneseo could advise publishers on the choice of possible 
revisers and, if need be, meet the cost of revision. 

Moreover, Unesco itself arranges for new translations of Oriental works, 
both classical and contemporary, into English and French. It passes these 
translations to publishers, who bring them out on the terms they consider 
most suitable, sometimes at high prices. It should also be possible to use 
certain of these translations for cheap editions with a wider circulation. 

Subject to the necessary safeguards, publishers of collections of world 
classics might even consider translating certain Oriental works from 
existing and authoritative versions already extant in some Western language. 
Care should then be devoted to ensuring that such a ‘translation at one 
remove’ would not entail serious distortion of the original work. 

Oriental writings are frequently so long as to discourage the ordinary 
reader, who, moreover, often finds them baffling. These two dangers to 
sales discourage publishers of world classics from including in their collec- 
tions works whose success seems problematical. There can be no doubt, 
however, that the general public is becoming increasingly curious about 


L. France, Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, Spain, Switzerland, United Kingdom, 
and United States of America. 
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the little-known literature of distant countries. Many factors, such as 
political developments, films, radio programmes and travel, are contri- 
buting to this curiosity, which remains largely unsatisfied owing to the 
lack of basic texts and works of literary quality. A means should be found 
of satisfying this curiosity without discouraging it by unfortunate expe- 
riences at the outset. 

Possibilities in this connexion include: (a) for very long works (such as 
the Indian epics or the great Chinese romances) the publication of 
‘selections’ including the most characteristic and striking passages; (b) for 
somewhat abstruse works (such as the Japanese No plays), typical extracts, 
accompanied by commentaries describing the historical and cultural 
background, and striving to explain what aesthetic, philosophical and moral 
id<als are reflected in the work; (c) in dealing with a genre which reached 
a high pitch of development at a particular period and in one special 
civilization (Persian mystical poetry, the Chinese drama of the Yuam 
dynasty, Arab travellers’ tales, Japanese fairy stories), anthologies might 
be prepared with the aim of presenting, in comparatively small compass, 
the main lines of a process of development, the choicest work of a parti- 
cular school, or some striking examples of a dominent style; (d) eminent 
personages, such as Buddha or Confucius, might provide the focal point 
for collections of stories drawn from the traditional accounts in which their 
teaching has been handed down. 

To this end, Unesco has asked several Oriental scholars, proposed by 
the International Council for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies, to 
suggest what translations of Eastern literary works they consider most 
suitable for inclusion in popular collections of world classics. The infor- 
mation thus assembled has been transmitted to the publishers for their 
information and discussion. 

Unesco’s aim in organizing the September meeting was to call the 
attention of all concerned to the fact that in their own interests, Western 
publishers should not close their collections of classics to the literature 
of Oriental countries—which in some cases ranks among the richest in the 
world—and to show that it would be neither impossible nor unwise to 
remedy the present shortage. 


Preservation and Development of Traditional Cultures in Asia 


Countries possessed of a rich and ancient cultural heritage, which have 
recently undergone rapid technological development, often suffer consider- 
able upheavals or serious disruption in their folk-arts and crafts, literary 
and philosophical traditions, and standards of taste. For the last few 
years, therefore, Unesco has requested experts to conduct investigations 
from this point of view in several typical areas and im about a dozen 
individual communities in different South-East Asian countries. Study 
groups have been set up and series of lectures organized under the 
auspices of university committees. Unesco has helped the University of 
Madras to establish an Institute of Traditional Cultures where, during 
November, several experts were invited to take part in the work of a 
committee which had been set up to formulate practical suggestions for 
the governments of interested countries. The Director of the Institute, 
Professor K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, has written a book entitled Traditional 
Cultures, summarizing the results of the survey sponsored by Unesco. 
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Curator of the Musée des Arts et Traditions Populaires in Paris. Mr, Riviére 
by Professor Jose Cruxent, of Caracas University, who is also 
of the Natural Science Museum, Caracas, and Mr. Mario Vasquez 


A New Unesco Travelling Exhibition—W ater-Colours 


Unesco has prepared 20 sets of a new travelling art exhibition which began 
to circulate in Member States last August. It consists of 72 framed repro- 
ductions of water-colours, widely representative of that form of painting, 
both in the East and in the West, from the fourth century to the present 
day. It includes works by Chinese and Japanese masters, water-colours by 
Constable, Turner, Boudin, Jongkind, Cézanne, Klee, Kandinsky, Miro, etc. 
The introduction to the catalogue was written by Sir Herbert Read, Pre- 
sident of the Society for Education in Art and of the Institute of Contem- 
porary Art. 

It will be remembered that six other travelling exhibitions of repro- 
ductions of works of art prepared by Unesco are at present circulating 
throughout the world. These deal with painting from Impressionism to 
the present day, painting previous to 1860, the drawings of Leonardo da 
Vinci, Japanese woodcuts, ancient Chinese painting and Persian miniatures. 


MASS COMMUNICATION 
A Seminar on Education for Journalism in Latin America 


A seminar on education for journalism in Latin America was organized 
by Unesco from 29 September to 3 October 1958. Thanks to the generous 
invitation of the Government of Ecuador, the meeting was held in Quito, 
at the Central University. 

Fifteen distinguished figures from nine Latin American countries and the 
United States of America had been invited to attend, in their personal 
capacity as experts on mass media work or on education for journalism. 
Eleven Latin American States were represented officially by observers. 
Several international professional organizations, including the Inter-Ame- 
rican Press Association and the Inter-American Association of Broadcasters 
-also sent representatives. 

Two important recommendations were made by these experts. The first 
urges the establishment of a Latin American centre for higher studies in 
journalism. This institution would train teachers of journalism and would 
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work on lines similar to those of the Centre for Higher Journalistic Studies 
already established for Europe, at the University of Strasbourg, with 
Unesco’s assistance. The second recommendation stresses the desirability 
of setting up national councils for education in journalism. These councils, 
whichionenlS nal qvectneaaee Git SNe Ree Pie ay Tree 

representatives of the universities, of journalism and of press undertakings; 
vine enbe:cnnaih don alate, Mihenn-eeithe tien ational: teameseaiins tar tiakane. 

Before the end of the seminar, the Government of Ecuador and the 
Central University of Ecuador jointly made a formal offer to the Director- 
General of Unesco that the proposed regional centre should be established 
at Quito. The universities of Santiago de Chile and Caracas also made 
known their desire to extend hospitality to the centre, 

Part of the seminar was devoted to a general discussion of the problems 
connected with the development of information media in Latin America. 
Participants stressed the basic importance of such development as a factor 
in economic and social progress. They expressed satisfaction at Unesco’s 

proposal to organize an expert meeting in 1959 or in 1960 to draw up a 
programme of action at the regional level. A preliminary list of 13 topics 
of discussion, including consideration of the obstacles at present impeding 
the development of mass media in the region (the newsprint — for 
instance) was drawn up for the projected meeting. 
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News of Member States 
and National Commissions 


Bolivia. The Nationa] Commission for Unesco was reorganized in August. 
Its President is now the Minister of Education, and a representative of the 
Sates Tank enced ata bedded ed Siediba | Mr. J. Rocha 

a high official of the Ministry of Education, has been appointed 
oe od 


Canada. The National Commission has published, in English and French, a 
pamphlet containing the text of speeches delivered at its first assembly, 
together with texts of regulations and a list of its members. 


Chile. An association of former Unesco fellowship holders has been 
created under the National Commission’s sponsorship; its first meeting, 
attended by 22 members, was held on 22 August. 

The National Commission has, with Unesco’s assistance, published its 
second yearbook. 

A Regional Committee for Unesco has just been set up at Antofagasta, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Erwin Ramos Ocampo, Head of the 
University Centre. 


Colombia. A Latin-American institute of Oriental studies has been estab- 
lished at the Tadeo Lozano University in Bogota, under the sponsorship 
of the National Commission for Unesco. This undertaking is a further 
proof of the National Commission’s resolve to contribute to the execution 
of the East-West major project. 


Cuba. The National Museum Committee has just published a collection 
of documents used as working papers for a national seminar on museums 
and the community. This seminar was held at Havana last April, with the 
participation of Unesco’s Regional Office for the Western Hemisphere, in 
preparation for the meeting of Latin American experts held this summer 
at Rio de Janeiro. 


Czechoslovakia. The National Commission for Unesco began publishing a 


newsletter this summer. 


~ 


Dominican Republic. The National Commission for Unesco recently launch- 
ed a new bulletin for members of the teaching body and for teacher- 
training institutions. This periodical is separate from the newsletter, 
devoted to its activities, which the Commission has been publishing for 
several years. 
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Ecuador. A special sub-committee for the East-West major project has been 
set up within the National Commission. It began its work by arranging 
a series of lectures on Eastern cultures, given at the Central Univer- 
sity; these lectures will shortly be primted. Heads of secondary schools 
have been asked to include the geography and history of China, 
Egypt and India in their programmes for the 1958-59 school year. The 
National Commission for Unesco has sent a collection of educational 


and cultural publications to each of the National Commissions of Asian 
countries. 


Guatemala. The National Commission has set up a committee of nine 
members, responsible for studying the problems involved by Guatemala’s 
participation in the Major Project on the Extension of Primary Education 
in Latin America. 

Thanks to aid from Unesco, the National Commission’s monthly news 
bulletin has been greatly improved. 


Haiti, The National Commission has asked its special committee for edu- 
cation and social problems to take in charge the national implementation 
of the Major Project on the Extension of Primary Education in Latin 
America. 


India. The instrument of ratification by India of the Convention and 
Protocol for the Protection of Cultural Property in the Event of Armed 
Conflict was deposited with the Director-General of Unesco on 16 June. 

A National Advisory Committee of 18 members was recently set up 
to co-ordinate activities relating to the East-West major project; its first 
meeting was held on 21 July. Mr. N. S. Junankar, Secretary of the National 
Commission for Unesco, visited the United States of America in order to 
discuss, with responsible leaders im that country, the preparation of 
meetings designed to promote the development of mutual understanding 
between the United States and India. Lastly, the National Commission’s 
Executive Board has been reorganized and now comprises 11 members. 


Israel, The formal declaration of accession by Israel to the International 
Centre for the Study of the Preservation and Restoration of Cultural Pro- 


perty, established by Unesco in Rome, was deposited with the Director- 
General on 1 June. 


Japan. The National Commission for Unesco has just published in Japan- 
ese the collections of studies entitled Humanism and Education in East 
and West, issued by the Organization in English and French, 


Lebanon and Jordan. The formal declarations of accession by Lebanon and 
Jordan to the International Centre for the Study of the Preservation and 
Restoration of Cultural Property were deposited with the Director-General 
on 4 and 10 July respectively. 


Netherlands. A new ad hoc committee for the East-West major project has 
been set up. It is under the chairmanship of Mr. H. J. Reynink, Director- 
General of Arts and Foreign Cultural Relations at the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, Arts and Sciences. 
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Nicaragua. The Nationa] Commission for Unesco has been reorganized and 
now includes a General Assembly, an Executive Board, a permanent Secre- 
tariat and working parties. The Minister of Education is Chairman of the 
National Commission, and its membership includes the Deputy Minister of 
Education, representatives of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and of the 
University, the Secretary of the National Economic Council and the Direc- 
tors of the National Library, the School of Fine Arts, the School of Music 
and the National Museum. 


Norway. The Executive Committee of the National Commission for Unesco 
has been enlarged. It now includes Mesers. Herald L. Tveteras, Chairman, 
Alf Sommerfelt and Alfred Wold, Vice-Chairmen, Axel Otto Normann and 
Arne Okkenhaug. 


Paraguay. The National Commission now comprises 24 members under 
the chairmanship of Mr. J. Bernardino Gorostiaga, Minister of Education. 
Mr. Francisco M. Barreiro Maffiodo, Under-Secretary of State for Education 
and Culture, is Permanent Secretary-General. 


Poland. The East-West Working Party in the National Commission for 
Unesco is very active. This summer, it organized a series of 24 lectures 
on Oriental civilizations, and prepared for October an ‘Orient-Occident 
Week’, including special courses in the ‘associated schools’, radio and 
television talks, a major exhibition at the National Museum in Warsaw 
on the development of Oriental scripts and Oriental books, and seven 
travelling exhibitions devoted to masterpieces of Oriental art, made up of 
reproductions from Unesco albums. 

The Working Party is preparing a bibliography of Polish works on 
Eastern countries and is drawing up, with the collaboration of specialists 
in the Polish Bibliographical Commission, a list of books and publications 
regarded as the truest expressions of national culture. 


Thailand. The National Commission has recently ussued Thai translations 
of several Unesco publications, viz. Nuclear Energy and its Uses in Peace, 
Fundamental Education: Description and Programme, Race and Culture, 
pe Teaching of Science in Tropical Primary Schools, and Public Library 


Thailand, The National Commission has recently issued Thay translations 
bly in Istanbul early this summer. The inaugural meeting was presided 
over by Mr. Saip Develi, Under-Secretary of State at the Ministry of Edu- 
cation; and 70 members of the National Commission, out of a total 
of 92, participated. They discussed the Executive Committee’s report, 
presented to them by Professor Bedrettin Tuncel, and heard the comments 
supplied by Professor Tevfik Saglam. Five committees of specialists were 
set up to enable the assembly to review Unesco’s programme. 


. Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. The National Commission for Unesco 


recently published a Russian edition of a collection of seven Unesco 
pamphlets on race problems, entitled Race and Society. 
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United Kingdom. During the past school year, more than five thousand 
schoolchildren in the United Kingdom attended special lectures on several 
Asian countries—China, India, Indonesia, Pakistan—-and on the contem- 
porary history of that region. This programme was organized under the 
sponsorship of the Council for Education in World Citizenship, in co-ope- 
ration with the National Commission for Unesco. The lectures were given 
by teachers who had lived in Asia, and by members of the embassies 
of the Eastern countries concerned. 


United States of America. Mr. Richard H. Heindel, President of Wagner 
College, Staten Island, New York, has been appointed a member of the 
National Commission of Unesco for a period of two years. Mr. Heindel 
was, from 1950 to 1954, Assistant Director of Liaison Services with Unesco 
at the State Department; he was a member of the United States’ delegation 
to the 1951 General Conference in Paris. 

Representatives of some twenty non-governmental organizations met at 
the State Department this summer to discuss, with representatives of the 
National Commission for Unesco, the preparation of ceremonies and acti- 
vities to take place this year in celebration of Human Rights Day and the 
tenth anniversary of the — of the Universal Declaration by the 
United Nations General 


Uruguay. Mr. Julian Nogueira, Permanent Delegate of Uruguay to Unesco 
from 1953 until last March, died this summer. The Secretariat of the 
Organization will not forget the great interest which Mr. Nogueira conti- 
nually showed in Unesco’s work, and the efforts he made to facilitate his 
country’s collaboration in the execution of the programme. 


Viet-Nam. The National Commission has published the following three 
pamphlets in Viet-Namese: Fundamental Education: Description and Pro- 
gramme, The Use of Vernacular Languages in Education, and The Edu- 
cation of Women for Citizenship. 
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Co-operation with International 
Non-governmental Organizations 


International Council of Scientific Unions 


Many member organizations of the International Council of Scientific 
Unions (ICSU) held their congresses or general assemblies—sometimes 
both—this summer. Among these gatherings were: the general assemblies 
of the International Astronomical Union (at Moscow), the International 
Co of Microbiology (at Stockholm), the International Congress 
of Genetics (at Montreal), the International Congress of Biometry (at 
Ottawa), the International Congress of Mathematicians (at Edinburgh), 
the General Assembly of the International Union of Theoretical and 
Applied Mechanics (at Oxford), the International Congress of Bioche- 
mistry (at Vienna). Several of the associations in ICSU organized symposia 
during the same period, especially at Brussels during the World Exhi- 
bition. ICSU’s own Bureau and Executive Board met in Washington from 
26 September to 2 October. 


Council for International Organizations of Medical Sciences 


Several congresses or general assemblies of members of the Council for 
International Organizations of Medical Sciences (CIOMS) were likewise 
held this summer: those of the World Medical Association (at Copenhagen) 
and the World Federation for Mental Health (at Vienna), the International 
Congress of Psychotheraphy (at Barcelona), the Congresses of the Inter- 
national Society of Blood Transfusions (at Rome) and the International 
Society of Hematology (at Rome), the International Congress on Tropical 
Medicine and Malaria (at Lisbon), the International Congress of Pharma- 
ceutical Sciences (at Brussels), the International Congress of Ophthal- 
mology (at Brussels), the World Congress of Cardiology (at Brussels), the 
International Congress of History of Medicine (at Montpellier), etc. 
CIOMS itself held its fourth general assembly at Unesco Headquarters 
in Paris from 25 to 27 September. Various changes were made in its 
statutes, mainly in regard to the admission of associate members and the 
composition of the Executive Committee. Four organizations were admitted 
to membership of the Council: the International Union for Health Edu- 
cation of the Public, the International Union of Biochemistry, the World 
Federation of Societies of Anaesthesiologists, and the International Society 
for Normal and Abnormal Ethnopsychology. Approval was given to the 


draft programme and budget for the next three years, submitted by the 
Bureau. 


Union of International Engineering Organizations 


The International Federation of Surveyors held its ninth congress at 
Scheveningen (Netherlands) from 27 August to 4 September. The Inter- 
national Commission on Large Dams met at New York from 16 to 19 
September. The seventh congress of the International Gas Union was held 
at Rome from 22 to 25 September. 
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International Union for Conservation of Nature and Natural Resources 


The International Union for Conservation of Nature and Natural Resources 
(TUC) held its sixth general assembly at Athens from 11 to 19 September. 
Twenty new organizations from Africa, Europe and the Americas were 
admitted to membership in the Union. Professor J. G. Baer (Switzerland) 
was elected President of the Union in succession to Professor Roger Heim 
(France), Director of the Musée d’Histoire Naturelle, Paris. 


International Social Science Council 


The International Social Science Council organized at Unesco House, 
before the holiday period, a meeting of secretaries-general of international 
social science associations. The meeting of a round table for the compara- 
tive study of the social implications of technological progress, to be held 
in 1959, was discussed. It was agreed that this conference should last one 
week, that the various associations should be represented and that each 
of them would submit one working paper. 


International Union of Architects 


The fifth congress of the International Union of Architects was held in 
Moscow from 20 to 28 July, under the chairmanship of Mr. Pavel Abrossi- 
mov (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) ; it was attended by 1,400 foreign 
delegates and many Soviet architects, as well as by nearly two hundred 
students of architecture, invited to be present at the discussions of their 
elders. The formal inaugural meeting took place at the Kremlin in the Hall 
of the Supreme Soviet, and working meetings were held in the University 
auditorium. The theme of the Congress was the building of new cities and 
the re-arrangement of old ones. Resolutions were adopted concerning 
national planning and town planning, the structure of cities, the unity of 
neighbourhood and habitation, traffic, urban aesthetics, legislative, eco- 
nomic and social aspects of the question, the technological aspect and the 
‘industrialization’ of building. The work of the congress was illustrated by 
a magnificent exhibition in which some thirty national branches of the 
International Union of Architects collaborated. 


International Music Council “ 


Several member organizations of the International Music Council held 
their congresses during recent months. 

The International Musicological Society held its ninth congress at 
Cologne, from 23 to 29 June. Some seven hundred and fifty musicologists, 
from various European, African, Asian ard American countries, attended. 
A general assembly of the Society was held during the congress in order 
to modify the statutes, approve the reports presented by the Bureau and 
elect the Council, which is the governing body of the Society. Mr. Friedrich 
Blume (Germany) is the new President. 

The International Federation of Musical Youth held its thirteenth 
congress at Brussels from 13 to 21 July, during the World Exhibition. 
Some two thousand five hundred young people from 22 countries were 
present. In connexion with the congress, an international meeting of 
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orchestras of young musicians took place; every evening, a full symphony 
orchestra was heard in the Exhibition auditorium. On the last day, an 
international orchestra composed of individuals selected from each of the 
above-mentioned ensembles gave a concert under the direction of the 
Austrian conductor, Hans Swarowsky. The Bureau of the Federation was 
renewed, and Mr. René Nicoly (France) was elected President. 

The International Society for Music Education held its second congress 
in Copenhagen from 31 July to 7 August, under the presidency of Mr. Bengt 
Franzen (Sweden). More than four hundred delegates from 31 countries 
took part in its work, which bore mainly on the use of Oriental and 
Occidental music as a means of facilitating international understanding, and 
on the role of audio-visual aids in music education. Mr. Gerald Abraham 
(United Kingdom) was elected chairman of the Society’s new Bureau. 

The International Folk Music Council held its eleventh annual conference 
at Liege, from 28 August to 2 September. Some hundred participants from 
25 countries attended these discussions, the principal theme of which was 
‘tradition in folk music (including dancing): its stability and evolution in 
accordance with change in social conditions’. A secondary subject of 
discussion was ‘methods of dance recording (notation and terminology, 
cinematography)’. Particular attention was paid to the music of Asia 
and Africa. Recommendations were approved emphasizing the importance 
of preserving a record of traditional music and dances by means of sound 
or visual recordings, and the place which such music and dances should 
occupy in the education of youth. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Two Studies by the International Bureau of Education 


School curricula and steps required to improve them are the subject of 
various activities now being carried out under Unesco auspices. Among the 
many aspects of the problem, the preparation and the issuing of the pri- 
mary school curriculum has received particular attention from the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education (IBE) and the twenty-first International 
Conference on Public Education, which met last July in Geneva. Edu- 
cational authorities in 73 countries filled in the questionnaire sent to them 
on this subject and thus gave the IBE an opportunity to compile a highly 
interesting comparative table. 

This study, whose results have been recently published,’ brings out the 
main characteristics of primary school curricula throughout the world and 
sheds light on the relative importance of different subjects in these curri- 
cula. On the average, 33.16 per cent of the time spent by children in 
primary school is devoted to the teaching of language; 15.98 per cent to 
mathematics; 10.69 per cent to natural and physical sciences; 8.72 per cent 
to moral education and social science; 10.33 per cent to practical activities; 
7.15 per cent to aesthetic education; 6,36 per cent to physical education; 
5.14 per cent to religion and 2.47 per cent to various other activities. 

This joint Unesco-IBE study also brings out a great deal of information 
concerning the authorities entrusted with the task of preparing and issuing 
primary school curricula as well as the methods followed and the tech- 
niques used in various countries to prepare these curricula. 

Facilities for education in rural areas were another problem on the 
agenda of the twenty-first International Conference on Public Education. 
Generally speaking, rural populations are still forced to accept a lower 
standard of education than that enjoyed by city dwellers. Another study 
carried out by the IBE, in collaboration with educational authorities in 
71 countries, offers some valuable data on this problem in the second 
half of the twentieth century.’ 

First of all, it shows that only countries which are relatively very advanced 
possess an educational system which can provide complete primary edu- 
cation for children in rural areas, These countries probably comprise 
about a third of the world’s population. Elsewhere, children living outside 
towns either do not go to school at all or else can only attend schools 
where teaching does not cover more than two, three or four years’ study. 


1. Preparation and Issuing of the Primary School Curriculum, 195 pages. Price: $2.75; 
13/9 (stg.); 800 French francs; 8 Swiss francs. (Also available in French.) 

2. Facilities for Education in Rural Areas, 241 pages. Price: $2.75; 13/9 (stg.); 800 
French francs; 8 Swiss francs. (Also available im French.) 
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‘This situation obviously depends first of all on the standard of economic 
and social development in the different countries’, writes Mr. Roger Girod, 
a member of the IBE’s Research Division, in an introduction to the study. 
‘It seems, however, that it may also be attributed in a certain measure to 
the methods of organizing instruction in one-teacher schools.’ As is stated 
later in this study: ‘Historically, the complete one-teacher system was 
(and to a great extent, still is) the means of integrating the countryside 
into the national educational system, but in its incomplete form it may 
lead, on the contrary, to a permanent cultural rift between rural areas 
and the rest of the country.’ 

All the countries which answered the inquiry are making efforts to 
bridge the educational gap between rural inhabitants and others. They are 
doing it firstly as a matter of justice, because this is a gross form of 
cultural discrimination. But it is also being done because ignorance in one 
section of the population hinders the solution of all the nation’s problems, 
particularly those concerned with increased production and a higher stan- 
dard of living. 


The Role of the Executive in the Modern State 


Scientific study of the conditions under which public decisions are taken 
in our era and the factors inspiring them is a little-known field. The result 
is a serious obstacle to a reasonable conception of the role of the executive 
in the modern state. Recently, a study was made in this field under the 
auspices of Unesco’s Department of Social Sciences. The first phase of this 
inquiry consisted of six national studies whose results have just been 
published in the International Social Science Bulletin. These studies cover 
Canada, France, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, United Kingdom, 
United States of America, and Yugoslavia. 

To offset the narrowness of this selection to a certain extent, an inquiry 
by correspondence was also carried out and it yielded interesting data 
on several other countries: Belgium, Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, 
Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Spain, Sweden, and Switzerland. Thanks 
to this information, Prof. Jean Meynaud of the University of Lausanne 
and the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes in Paris, has been able to 
write an extensive article which serves as a sort of introduction to this 
issue of the Bulletin. 

Here, <a does not enable us to go into the details of Mr. Meynaud’s 
analysis. We shall merely mention some of the main conclusions he has 
drawn. 

‘In the first place’, writes Mr. Meynaud, ‘the real composition of the 
executive differs somewhat from the conventional definition of it. In 
systems with a dual executive, the Chief of State plays a very small part— 
sometimes, in fact, a purely symbolical one—in decision making, the role 
of the administration being preponderant. According to some writers, 
executive and bureaucracy can be classed together in the same category. 
Others take a more qualified view, pointing out that there is no hard and 
fast line of demarcation between the two institutions, but that an inter- 


‘mediate zone exists: thus the senior ranks of the civil service may be 


1. Vol. K, No. 2, 1958. Price per copy: $1.00; ac eat roo 
subscription: $3.50; 21/- (etg.); 1,000 French 
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said to form part of the executive since they take an active share in the 
shaping of 

The author then notes: ‘During the last twenty years or so the tasks of 
the executive have steadily increased, to the detriment of parliamentary 
assemblies, whose influence (especially as a source of stimulus) seems on the 
whole to be declining. Moreover, this trend of development has the effect 
of vesting in the executive certain serious (unwritten) responsibilities. 
This is offset by a tendency to transfer powers to the administration, 
which may be interpreted as a tendency on the part of political circles to 
surrender certain of their functions to the civil service.’ 

‘Recently’, continues Mr. Meynaud, ‘efforts have been made to strengthen 
the structure of executive with a view to making it more homogeneous 
and improving its working methods. The aim ie to increase its efficiency 
as a mechanism of command and co-ordination. But amendment of the 
institutions and methods inherited from the liberal age is proving to be a 
delicate matter’. 

Furthermore, ‘the activity of the executive is conditioned by its relation- 

ship to the other organs of government—more especially to parliament and 
to the social forces so expressed, principally, through the political parties 
and the pressure groups. The terms of the problem vary considerably from 
one country to another, but its substance remains the same: it turns upon 
the degree ‘of independence, the freedom of action, on which the executive 
can count to enable it to fulfill its mission and to promote the general 
interest rather than that of individual groups, Another problem to be 
considered—and one directly connected with the structure of the political 
parties—is that of the stability of the executive (for which the permanence 
of the civil service can only be a partial substitute).’ 
But, ‘quite apart from institutions and mechanisms, the personality of 
those who are to lead and compose the executive remains a factor of 
fundamental importance. However perfect the administration, it cannot 
possibly compensate for inadequacy or feebleness on the part of the 
political leaders’. 

‘In light of the observations’, adds Mr. Meynaud, ‘we now consider 
pee roblem usually described as “reform of the executive”. A brief glance 

e experiments now proceeding and the schemes under consideration 
reveal two tendencies—one, comparatively insignificant, leading to a. 
weakening of the relative position of the executive (or, to put it differently, 
to a tightening of the control to-which it is subjected) ; the other, far more 
marked, directed towards reinforcing it. The apparent contradiction 
between these two attitudes can be easily dispelled if we bring in the ideal 
concept of a point of balance between the executive on the one hand and 
the other governmental organs, together with the social forces, on the other.’ 

This balance is difficult to define, to achieve and to preserve. And Mr. 
Meynaud concludes: ‘Since no system can boast of having reached a condi- 
tion of complete stability, especially during the present phase of profound 
technological changes, such balance can be maintained only by a constant 
process of adaptation. The best that can be hoped for, then, is that actual 
conditions will not depart too radically, either in one direction or the other, 
from the central point of balance. Sceptics will no doubt regard this state- 


ment as Utopia, and in the light of present experience it would be difficult 
to contradict them with absolute conviction.’ 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 
(Other Unesco publications which have appeared recently) 


BOOKS AND DOCUMENTS 


Climatologie et microclimatologie—Actes du colloque de Canberra / Climatology and 
microclimatology—Proceedings of the Canberra Symposium. Paris, Unesco, 355 pages. 
(Series: Arid Zone Research—XI.) Price: $9.50; 47/6; 2,850 fr. 

Unesco’s arid zone programme, started in 1951, aims at promoting and stimulating 
scientific research bearing on the probleme of dry lands. The ultimate aim is not only to 
increase knowledge but to improve the living conditions of mankind and in particular 
those. of the peoples living in desert or semi-desert regions. The emphasis, however, is 
on fundamental research and the main function of the programme is to co-ordinate and 
integrate the widespread efforts being made on specific problems. To do this, Unesco 
uses various means, in particular the organization of symposia enabling scientists from 
all countries and all fields to meet. Each meeting has a central topic which is discussed 
in the light of the various scientific fields involved. 

At the invitation of the Australian Government, a symposium on arid zone climato- 
logy, with special reference to microclimatology, was held at Canberra in October 1956, 
under the joint auspices of the Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organ- 
ization and Unesco. This volume contains the papers presented at the symposium by 
Australian participants as well as contributions from scientists invited to the meeting by 


Unesco. It is a companion volume to the reviews of research on arid zone climatology 
published in the same series. 


Faits et chiffres: statistiques internationales relatives &@ l'éducation, @ la’ culture et @ 
Pinformation, 1957. Paris, Unesco, 133 pages. Price: $1.50; 7/6; 450 fr. (To be published 
in English.) 

Unesco’s Constitution states that each Member State ‘shall report periodically to the 
Organization on its laws, regulations and statistics relating to educational, scientific and 
eultural life and institutions’. As for the Secretariat, it collects statistics on education 
and culture in all countries of the world. These data have been extracted from national 
publications and reports as well as from answers to a certain number of Unesco ques- 
tionnaires. and special inquiries. They have been complemented by information obtained 
from various other national or international sources. The statistics appearing in this 
new volume were established on the basis of the most recent data available to Unesco 
ence. 1p beens egy ete vagrant school-age populations and school attendance, 
primary and secondary education, teacher pom a and higher education, national edu- 
cational budgets, libraries and museums, book production, the daily press, newsprint 
consumption, the cinema, the radio and television. 


International Bibliography of Economics / Bibliographie internationale de science éco- 
nomique. Works published in 1956. Vol. V. Paris, Unesco, 474 pages. (Series: Documen- 
tation in the Social Sciences.) Price: ay? 40/-; 2400 fr. 

This oe, has been prepared by the International Committee for Social Sciences 
Documentation in co-operation with the International Economic Association. Volume V 
contains more than seven thousand titles of works—papers or articles published in some 
steht heathaad demmahesaaah whdteiind colen.tien tetemien, nedieens methods, general 
and basic works, history of economic thought, economic rear, and activity, organiza- 
tion of production, production (goods and services), price and markets, money and 
finance, income and distribution, demand (use of income), social economics and policy, 
public economy and international economics. 


Vocabularium bibliothecari. Begun by Henri Lemaitre, revised and enlarged by er 
Thompson, with Supplement 1958. Paris, Unesco, 296 + 79 pages. Price: $4.50; 17/ 
1,000 fr. English / French / German. 

Susds tastpedieheaetad by 'b906,-shs’ Wdecdedestetts tbiiedhbitirt this hemi: tha subject of 
such very keen interest among librarians and documentalists throughout the world that 
Unesco would be failing in its duty if it stopped short at that first edition. Not only 
have the sales of the Vocabularium demonstrated the demand for this work, but several 
countries have either requested authorization to use it as a basis for the preparation of 
vocabularies of equivalent terms in their national languages, or have asked Unesco itself 
to bring out a second volume for other languages as well. It was thought advisable, 
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octane Soomees any further, 6 SES Cn a Neen he powenet supplement 
should enable users of the Vocabularium to correct and amplify the _ information 
available in their copy of the first edition. 


PERIODICALS 


Education Abstracts. Monthly publication, Paris, Unesco. Annual subscription: $1.75; 
9/6; 450 fr. Price per copy: $0.20; 1/-; 50 fr.-{Also in French and Spanish.) 

This periodical reports on recent publications of interest to educator. Each issue is 
devoted to a specific problem and contains a bibliographical article followed by a series 
of short discussions of books or articles. 

Vol. X, No. 3, ‘Education in the Belgian Congo’. 

Vol. X, No. 4-5, ‘Planning for curriculum revision and development: digest of selected 
studies’ 


Vol. x, No. 6, ‘Education in Israel’, by M. Avidor and Joseph S. Bentwich. 


Fundamental, and Adult Education. Quarterly bulletin, Paris, Unesco. Annual subscription:. 
a 5/-; 250 fr. Price per copy: $0.30; 1/6; 75 fr. (Also in French.) 

A periodical containing articles devoted to major innovations in fundamental educa: 

tion and adult education, to programmes in this field and their general principles of 
application. 
_ Vol. X, No. 2, under the general title of “Youth and Fundamental Education’, this 
issue contains a series of studies of the participation of youth movements in fundamental 
education—especially in southern Italy and Cambodia—as well as articles on adult 
education in Czechoslovakia and social education in India. 


Museum. Quarterly bilingual (English and French) review, Paris, Unesco. Annual 
subscription: $5.00; 21/-; 1,000 fr. Price per copy: $1.50; 6/-; 300 fr. This is both an 
information journal and a research tool in the field of museography. 

Vol. XI, No. 2, this issue is entirely devoted to museums in Czechoslovakia. It 
includes an overall study of these museums as well as descriptions of ethnographical 
museums, the presentation by the Prague National Museum of the Hussite revolu- 
tionary movement, museums in State-owned castles, the National Gallery in Prague and 
homeland museums. 


Unesco Bulletin for Libraries. Monthly publication, Paris, Unesco. Annual subscription: 
$3.00; 16/6; 800 fr. Price per copy: $0.30; 1/8; 80 fr. (Also in French, Spanish and 
Russian.) 

Vol. XII, No. 5-6. Contents: ‘The Valentin Haiiy Association’s Braille Library’, ‘The 
Programme of the Council on Library Resources (U.S.A.)’, ‘Unesco’s Project for the 
Production of Reading Materials’, ‘Catalogue Code Revision in Italy’, and ‘Rural 
Libraries in Rumania’. 

Vol. XII, No. 7. Contents: ‘On Being a Librarian’, ‘Storage and Preservation of Books, 
Periodicals and Newspapers in Tropical Climates’, ‘Scientific and Technical Information 
in Czechoslovakia’, and ‘Exchange and Free Distribution’. 

Vol. XII, No. 8-9. This issue is devoted entirely to mobile library services whether 
in rural or urban areas. 

Vol. XII, No. 10. Contents: ‘International Library Loans’, ‘Superimposable Punched 
Cards as a Means of Reference to Periodicals’, ‘Library Training in Ceylon’, and ‘The 
Unesco Microfilm Unit in Panama’. 


Bulletin du droit d’auteur / Unesco Copyright / Bolletin de derecho de autor. Appears 
twice a year, Paris, Unesco. Annual subscription: $2.50; 12/6; 600 fr. Price per copy: 
$1.25; 7/-; 350 fr. 

Vol. XI, No. 1. This issue contains, in particular, the summary records of the 
second session of the Intergovernmental Copyright Committee held at Washington in 
October 1957, and the third part of a comparative study of the law and jurisprudence 
of certain countries (Brazil, Canada, Colombia, Mexico, and Turkey) concerning ‘neigh- 
bouring rights’. 
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PROVISIONAL TIME-TABLE 


OF CONFERENCES, MEETINGS AND SEMINARS 


November and December 1958 


Meetings of international non-governmental organizations 


receiving 
Uneseo, which are held at Unesco House, are indicated by an 


4 Nov.-5 Dec. 
6-7 


78° 
12-13 


$-Il 


g 


£8 


Twenty-fifth Unesco/IBE Joint Committee. 
General Conference: tenth session. 


Consultative Assembly of the gee American 
Becienel Social Science Faculty and Regional 
Social Science Research Centre (Santiago, Chile, 

and Rio de Janeiro). 


International Association of Plastic Arts: Auschwitz 
Memorial Committee. 

Advisory Committee of the Unesco Research Centre 
on the Social Implications of Industrialization 
in Southern Asia: fifth meeting. 


mg el of producers of radio programmes and 

of international exchanges. 

Joint er UN Unsere seminar on social aspects of urban- 
ization in Latin America. 

Seminar on the relationship of national administra- 
tions and international organizations in the Western 
Hemisphere (convened jointly by Unesco, the 
Inter-American Academy of Comparative and Inter- 
national Law and the Government of Cuba). 

International Social Science Council: interim Execu- 
tive Committee. 
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